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THE CASE AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 


Mass armies 
‘trrelevant’’ in. 
the atomic age 


EGINALD SORENSEN, 
MP, and Stuart Morris, 


General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, built up a formid- 
able case against military con- 
scription to a Cambridge | 
audience last week. 


Mr. Sorensen remarked that many 
military strategists, Liddell Hart 
among them, believed that. conscrip- 
tion was unnecessary in these days 
of scientific destruction. War might 
now require only a relatively few ex- 
perts able to utilise the discoveries 
of the lethal mind on occasion. 

If this country were to engage in 
substantial conscription for an _in- 
definite period then a great deal of 
our expectations of social develop- 
ment must be put on one side. 
Already we were having to rely on 
German “slave-labour,” on refugee 
labour, and on persuading’ persons 
who wished to retire to continue at 
work. The actual economic fact was 
that there must be a limit to the 
number of men allocated to the 
Forces. Numerically, we must re- 
main a stagnant nation, at least for 
some time. Already more of our 
people were over 50 than under 15. 

In an atomic war the mass con- 


| 


unnecessary. 
Ugly history 


Stuart Morris said conscription had 
many years of ugly history behind it. 
Our nation had justified its claim to 
be free and democratic on the ground 
that it would not tolerate conscrip- 
tion and it was thus more tragic that 
we should now facq the challenge of 
peace-time conscription. 

Conscription had never guaranteed 
that a nation would not get into war 
or that it would not be defeated in 
war. It gave no security in that 
sense. 

Referring to the growing suspicion 
and distrust in the world today, 
Stuart Morris asked his audience to 
imagine that they were responsible 
for Soviet foreign affairs. | They 
would then see some grounds for 
Russian suspicion. 

What were the commitments that 
were supposed to make peace-time 
conscription necessary? It was a 
thing we were never told. Neither 
the Security Council nor the House 
of Commons knew. 

The main burden of conscription 
fell upon youngsters of 18 who had 
no political responsibility. This 
hardly seemed a democratic way of 
sharing the burden. Stuart Morris 
also attacked the pretence that con- 
scription was an extension of educa- 
tion. There were better ways of ex- 
tending the educational system. 
There might be a_ reactionary 
Government in the future. With 
conscription on the Stature Book, 
what power would be put into such a 
Government’s hands! 

He appealed for signatures for the 
No Conscription Council’s petition. 


Next week's Peace News will 
be a six-page issue. In addition 
to our ‘usual features i¢ will in- 
elude an article by George M. LL 
Davies, a statement of policy by 
the Editor, and the first issue of 
a Monthly Review Page. 


MORE NEXT WEEK! 


| direct connection. 
/understand its significance. 


THE POLITICS OF 
PEACE 


Need for personal responsibility 


EOPLE are reading fewer 


political books. Between that 


fact, substantiated by booksellers’ reports and publishers’ 
policies, and the political condition of the country, there is a 


It is a pity 


People are not less interested in 
housing policy, plans for education, 
provision for health services, 
immunity from war. They are less 
concerned about abstract discussion, 


| about blueprints and white papers, in 


so-and-so’s opinion about the vitality 
of democratic socialism or somebody 
else’s criticism of the workability of 
centralized control. More and more, 
they are making their judgment on 
results alone—one the fulfilment of 
promises—on the delivery of the 
goods. 

It is mainly the fault of the Labour 
Party that this state of affairs should 


have come about. Yet, in giving 
people the impression that their 
political responsibility ends with 


voting at an election and occasionally 
getting excited about issues which 
outrage the public conscience, it has 
done no more than imitate the mis- 
takes of the Conservative and 
Liberal parties in this country and 
practically every social democratic 
party in western Europe. 


Democratic needs 


It was never a good idea to allow 
citizens to judge a party or a Govern- 
ment by its actions. Such an atti- 
tude was, and still is, a prelude to 
fascism. Democratic citizens should 
expect to be involved in, and in some 
measure be responsible for, the 
failures and successes. of their 
Government, whether it happens to 
be controlled by their own political 
party or not. 

To encourage people to participate 
in their Government’s programme is 
not, in these days of large-scale 
planning, an easy task. Some issues 
are too wide and complex for the 
ordinary citizen to grasp. That puts 
on the party in power the responsi- 
bility of presenting questions so that 
some are intelligible to all citizens 
and all are intelligible to a good 
cross-section of the community. The 
ideal of a fully responsible electorate 
is not likely to be achieved for many 
years, since it is true, as Herbert 
Read has said, that for most people 


that politicians are so slow to 
by 
DONALD PORT 


“only real politics are local politics "; 
true for far more people than most 
of us are inclined to suspect. 


Of recent years there has been a 
growth of those who talk eloquently. 
about improving conditions in other 
parts of the world, without accepting 
proper responsibility for their own 
neighbourhood. When told that de- 
cisions are being taken in their local 
Town Hall in which they should be 
interested, they register surprise or 
indifference. And, though they may 
enter, perhaps whole-heartedly, into 
the affairs of the local Community 
Association, they do not connect its 
activities with the affairs of the 
nation or the peace of the world. 


Yet it is only through an under- 
standing of local problems that men 
can appreciate the wider issues on 
which they are also required to make 
decisions. Until we feel almost as 
strongly about the simple human 
needs of the people in the next street 
as we do, when hungry, about our 
own stomachs, the strong passions 
which are aroused in us by such 
issues ag nationalism, race, colour, in- 
ternational socialism and _ unilateral 
disarmament are almost certainly 
spurious. 


That is why practically every 
question with which we are. con- 
cerned is two-faced in character. 
Nothing is nobler than a pride in 
local traditions and cultural achieve- 
ments, care for one’s own com- 
munity, love of neighbourhood and 
desire to see it strengthened and 
purified in its individuality by con- 
tact with other culture’ patterns. 
Nothing is baser than ambition for 
the extension of the temporal power 
of one’s own people, contempt for 
others and the other manifestations 
of stunted personality. And so it is 
with the question of peace or war. 


The world bas never been short of 
statesmen willing to dilate on the 
need for understanding, the folly of 
armament and the  impermanent 
character of conquest. Yet such 
phrases, even accompanied by dili- 
gent committee work for the welfare 
of distant peoples, are of no signifi- 
cance unless they come from men 
sensitive to the demands made on 
them by their desire for peace; unless, 
in fact, they come from men pre- 
pared to accept the personal disci- 
pline of refusing to take part in war 
and working for a society out of 
which war cannot arise. 

That is the beginning of responsi- 
bility for international peace: and, 
though the attitude of Governments 
may give the impression that peace 
can be obtained by voting the right 
way at an election, that is a political 
illusion frgm which history should 
rescue the intelligent, and personal 
integrity should retrieve the good. 

A world that has two major wars 
in one generation does not become 
peace-loving by vote of the majority, 
as anyone reading his newspaper can 
find out. It only becomes peace- 
loving to the extent that citizens take 
the initiative in nurturing the growth 
of peaceful influences. That means 
that they should, starting in their 
own community, understand which 
institutions help to build a healthy 
democracy, work in and for them, 
strengthening them by measuring 
their contribution against the wider 
needs of mankind. They must seek 
opportunities to point the moral of 
extending healthy relationships to 
the world sphere, call for sacrifices 


when the international — situation 
demands them, and never allow per- 
sonal responsibility to be buried 


under political slogans. 
“ Real decisions ” 


Such are the real politics of peace. 
The idea that peace can be obtained 
by getting the right political leaders 
and waiting for results is as dan- 
gerous as is the fascist attempt to 
persuade the people to leave political 
issues to the party in power. “The 
only real politics are local politics.” 
The only real decisions are personal 
decisions. Only on a healthy pattern 
of local community-life can a larger 
peaceful order be founded. 

People will continue to equate 
politics with the government’s actions 
and to sit back and wait for results 
until it is made clear to them that, 
in a democracy, they are the Govern- 
ment. That is the revolutionary idea 
on which Dick Sheppard tried to 
build his resistance to war. Its 
positive implications must also be 
worked out. 


Is Stalin now switching the line? 


HE most lamentable conse- 
quence of the growing 
distrust of Russia is that it has 
tipped the balance of opinion in 


USA against international 
organization of the world’s food 
supply. 


No doubt the vested interests in 
USA have all along been dead against 
fcod-price contro! and world food- 
organization; but there is equally no 
doubt that if the Russians had been 
willing to make a reality of the 
United Nations, the international 
principle would have triumphed. But 
the interests have had only too easv a 
job to show how Russia was taking 
advantage of UNRRA, and that any 
international organization of the 
world’s resources in food would only 
play into the hands of Russian power- 
politics. 

The American decision will involve 
tae world in great suffering. But it 
shows how wide of the mark were 
those who persuaded themselves that 
the way to overcome the political gulf 
between Russia and the West was by 
“functional co-operation.” Functional- 
co-operation is impossible without 
political agreement. Russian obdu- 
racy has given. the victory to 
American economic isolationism. 


Russian discrepancies 


R ECENTLY a British general, who 

had led a military mission to 
Russia, gave it as his opinion that the 
real power in Russia to-day was Moclo- 
tov not Stalin. He could certainly 
point to Molotov’s speech to the 
United Nations Assembly on Oct. 
30 as evidence in favour of his thesis; 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


its contrast with Stalin’s recent utter- 
ances was amazing. The discrepan- 
cies of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Wallace 
were trivial in comparison. 

But the Russian discord does not 
lead us to believe that Molotov is now 
the biggest noise in Russia. with the 
power publicly to call Stalin to or- 
der. It merely deepens our feeling 
that the utterances of Russian states- 


men are deliberately intended to 
mislead ‘and confuse’ the outside 
world. They are not the utterances of 


statesmen who wish to ‘reach agree- 
ment with their opposite numbers, 
but are pure propaganda... They out- 
Hitler Hitler; out-Gcebbel Goebbels. 


Grim and Militant 
Yo Western 


a 


mind could easily 
believe that Molotov’s disarma- 
ment proposal was serious. It was 
prefaced by an attack on America 
and Britain which for sheer violence 
surpassed all previous Russian efforts 
in this kind. If any American or 
British statesman had spoken of 
Russia in such terms, ‘even the most 
hard-bitten reactionary would have 
been staggered, though he might have 
been delighted. Churchill’s so-called 
belligerent speeches from Fulton on- 
wards were as the cooings of a dove. 

It just does not make sense. “How 
in your opinion can atomie power 


best be controlled?’ Stalin was 
asked, and he replied, “A strong inter- 
national control is needed.” There 
has been only one plan put forward 
by any Great Power for a strong 
international control of the atom- 
bomb. It js the Baruch plan, pro- 
posed by USA and endorsed by Great 
Britain. 

Yet Molotov, unscrupulously 
wrenching from its context a phrase 
from 1a speech of Baruch’s, dencunced 
him with unmeasured viclence. “Mr. 
Baruch’s philosophy is clearly limit- 
less expansion and_ world-dcmin- 
ation.” Because Baruch, very under- 
standably, had lamented that reace 
becomes almost hateful when war is 
over, “when each disputant demands 
‘a peace made in hés own image,” 
Molotov accused him of preferring 
war to peace, and being inspired by 
“a grim and militant philosophy.” 
One would like to sav that it was just 
plumb crazy, and dismiss it all. 


Madness or Method? 


But it cannot be dismissed: the 
; only thing for a statesman to do 
is take the Molotov proposal serious- 
ly and wait to find out whether there 
is any method in the Molotov mad- 
ness. If the Russians seriously want 
to achieve “the primary objective” 
named by Molotov — which is the 
“banning of the manufacture and use 
of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses’’ — they have gone the very 
worst way about it. They have roused 
a solid antagonism and mistrust in 
average Americans, who ere now 
ned up behind the “get tough with 
Russia” pcelicy. 

There is now not the faintest doubt 
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THE PRESS 


E have been duly casti- 
gated for a slighting 
reference to reporters. We 


apologise on bended knees. We 
confess that generalizations spring too 
readily to our lips, and beg to 
assure those about to renounce PN 
and never support or sanction an- 
other, that we are resolved to exert 
the utmost caution in future. 

Never again will our columns be 
defaced by sweeping Statements, 
whether about journalists, sergeant- 
majors or mothers-in-law; statistical 
evidence will be adduced in support 
of any reference to the dimensions of 
policemen’s feet; we will maintain, in 
the teeth of undiscriminating critics, 
our persuasion that some sailors; at 
least, have wives only in certain 
ports. Thus safeguarded, we hope to 
survive the assaults of our pacifist 
readers, as well as the less intensive 
enquiries of the Royal Commission on 
the Press. 

Indeed (such is now our conscious 
virtue which the humble call self- 
righteousness), we rather welcome 
the setting-up of this Commission. It 
will be instructive to learn how far 
a national daily, dependent on 
advertisements, can carry its 
strictures on capitalist enterprise; 
still more instructive to know which 
provincial Mails, Heralds and 
Trumpets are tied up _ with” the 
national dailies. Above all we shall 
look forward to the Commission’s 
recommendations: for the problem of 
overcoming the contrary evils of 
monopoly and competition in the pur- 
veyance of news, is one of the most 
critical and perplexing of our time. 

Oddly enough, it is chiefly the evil 
of monopoly that seems to exercise 
those responsible for the enquiry. 
Hence the spectacle of editors de- 
fending themselves against Govern- 
ment interference with a_ heart- 
rending portrayal of the life-and- 
death struggle between their respec- 
tive organs; of press-lords red in 
tooth and claw and _ other scenes, 
imperfectly calculated one might have 
supposed, to reassure the Socialist 
critic. 

Yet, if the danger of monopoly is 
serious, that of competition is cer- 
tainly not less so. The Manchester 
Guardian is proof that a paper can 
flourish without concessions of prin- 
ciple; the mass of dailies indicates 
only too clearly the line of Jeast re- 
sistance. This vaunted competition is 
largely a scramble for sensations, 
scapegoats and smut. More than 
that, it is at least as powerful a cause 
as monopoly itself of the untruthful- 
ness of so much_ reporting. The 
rivalry for “scoops” demands a speed 
quite incompatible with accuracy. 

A correspondent in The New 
Statesman defends the deplorable re- 
ports on Goering’s suicide, on the 
ground that no journalist could resist 
such a “scoop.” The argument is 
valid, once we admit the premise. 
But was it not just this frantic 
swooping after scoops that inspired 
the accounts of Goering’s hanging, 
which appeared in some earlier 
editions? It is hardly surprising if 
a contempt for truth seeps down to 
the lowest strata of journalism. 

Only last week we were being 
shown a lively description, in a Sun- 
day paper, of an Iron Age ship being 
salvaged by the three sons of its 
discoverer, Mr. W., who died some 
years ago. We were being shown it 
by Mr. W. himself, who happens to 
be a bachelor of thirty. This is quite 
typical: and such are the authorities 
upon which we rely for our informa- 
tion, not only on the Iron Age, but 
on the Age of Atomic Power! 
Capitalist peace, as the Marxists say, 
is war—and truth is its first casualty. 

Nobody desires a Government- 
controlled press, and no commission 
will be foolish enough to propose it. 
What will it propose instead? We 
fancy the remedy is to be found, not 
in the field of legislation at all, but 
only in that of education. A public 
that demands truth and decency will 
get them: provided that those (and 
in peace-time they are many) who 
are already purveying these, get a 
public. 


The T.U.C. i 


N 


Perspective 


HE  week’s debates on 

foreign policy at the TUC 
opened a wide field of thought, 
for no one can fully understand 
the conclusions reached unless 
they have some grasp of the 
series of events which have 
helped to shape those _ con- 
clusions. 

Some critics were again preaching 
what was once the policy of the whole 
International Socialist Movement. 
Mr. Hunter of the Distributive 
Workers’ Union, for example, in 
criticising the Goyernment’s foreign 
policy, said :- 

“Congress must not allow political 
red herrings to be drawn across its 
path. It must face up to the reali- 
ties of the present situation. Mr. 
Bevin should say to the world: 
‘We will pool our economic resour- 
ces. We will pool our man-power. 
We will try to heal the running 
sores of national violence.’ ” 
These words are of extreme impor- 

tance. They take us back to those 
days when Labour Party leaders had 
abandoned the old party and inter- 
national policies in favour of what 
they were pleased to call Collective 
Security. One leader alone at that 
time, was warning the Party that 
collective force could not secure 
peace. That man was George Lans- 
bury. On February 3, 1946, George 
Lansbury moved the following Reso- 
lution in the House of Commons: 

“That this House affirms its pro- 
found belief in the futility of war, 
views with grave concern’ the 
world-wide preparations for war, 
and is of opinion that, through the 
League of Nations, His Majesty’s 
Government should make an imme- 
diate effort for the summoning of 
a new international conference to 
deal with the economic factors 
which are responsible.” 

Mr. Lansbury enumerated the 
likely causes oof war, and advocated 
what Mr. Hunter advocated at the 
TUC recentlyv—a pooling of world re- 
sources. The Labour Party in 
reer still supported Mr. Lans- 
ury. 

But the events of 1936 link up with 
the events of 1934 and of 1946. In 
1934, Mr. Churchill was issuing his 
figures of German rearmament in the 
air. Mr, Baldwin disputed the figures, 
but nevertheless proceeded to expand 
the force. By 1936, he was able to 
sayi he had been rearming against 


Germany all the time. In 1946 Mr. 
Churchill produces figures of Russia’s 
armed might. Mr. Attlee follows up 
with what our newspapers have 
hailed as an attack on Russia. 

That is the measure of how far we 
have travelled since 1933. In that 
year the Labour Party unanimously 
decided that it would oppose all wars. 
In 1934 it decided to support Collect- 
ive War for Peace. In 1936 it voted 
with Lansbury that all wars were 
futile. It still retained in its mind 
the old policy, but the paper pro- 
gramme had declared for quite a 
different policy. n 

Now. watch the sequence of events. 
Later in 1936 Franco made his coup. 
The whole Labour movement sup- 
ported the existing Government and 
denounced Franco. Mr. Attlee visited 
Spain to encourage the resistance 
against Franco. Why? Because in 
1936 the Party believed that Franco's 
seizure of power was the first part of 
an organized fascist plot to dominate 
Europe. From that date the Party 
: its own policy of February, 


Social Fascists 


Was the view of 1936 that a fas- 
cist state anywhere was a menace to 
peace and democracy a correct one ? 
There is not space to argue that here, 
but if it was a correct view for Mr. 
Attlee in 1936, why is Franeo still 
there? The short answer is that as 
the Government of Britain, the 
Cabinet must view the situation as 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden viewed it 
when thev decided for mnon-inter- 
vention. In 1936 the alternative to 
Franco was a Communist regime, and 
that is the alternative to-day. But 
none of these things stand bv them- 
selves, Every event is related to a 
past. event. Now whv did the 
National Government of 1936 prefer 
Franco in Spain to Russia? Briefly, 
the Government would have said it 
was a British interest, and in most of 
his speeches Mr, Ernest Bevin has 
assured the House of Commons that 
he will defend British interests. In 
other words, the ‘real question is: 
What are British interests ? George 
Lansbury believed our best interests 
would be served by a_ pooling of 
world resources, and if the world is 
ever to return to sanity, it can only 
be by the powers discussing world 
affairs on the lines laid down by 
Lansbury. 

Mr. Attlee’s sveech at the TUC 
links up with all these events. In 


Ideas of Nationalism 
WRITERS in Peace News condemn 


“Nationalism” as something 
which could, and should be abolished. 


May I suggest that this is due to 
at least two misconceptions, viz: (a) 
that nationalism is opposed to 
internationalism, and (b) that it is 
an absolute. Possibly, also, “Im- 
perialism” lies at the back of many 
people’s ideas of nationalism. 


There are concrete answers to (a) 
in the persons of leading exponents 
of national revival, e.g., Ghandi; and 
in movements such as the Welsh 
Party, which has ruled out war as 
a method of achieving self-determin- 
ation. 

The answer to (b) is the difference 
in the behaviour of nations. Their 
conduct varies in proportion to the 
quality of their national spirit and 
the degree to which it is informed 
by wisdom, The nationalism of 
Denmark withstood German ageress- 
-ion without resort to violence; and, 

mark you, it was their national 
spirit. certainly not pacifism, which 
was the dynamic of their resistance. 

The great majority of English 
people are sublimely unconscious of 
the aggressive nature ‘of their own 
“nationalism,” which has fer centu- 
ries been synonymous with imperial- 
ism. Even pacifists often fail to 
distinguish between the two “isms,” 
probably because they were nurtured 
on both under the name of one. 


The School. Dolwyddelan, 
Caerns, N. Wales. 


Mirrors of Peace 


JN the article on William Morris 
(PN October 25), it is stated 
that Morris was not a pacifist. May 


LETTER S 


I ask whether there is solid evidence 
for that view. cannot consult 
Mackail’s life but I find that I have 
a note to the effect that, according to 


Mackail, in the Manifesto for the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society 
(1890) Morris proclaimed passive 


resistance to be the limit to which 
opposition to the existing social order 
should be carried and that he relied 
for future decisive change upon a 
general combination of the people 
which would drive the capitalists and 
their supporters into an untenable 
position. I think he also wrote of 
modern nation-states as “mere arti- 
ficial devices for the commercial war 
that we seek to put an end to.” 


If he were not, by some definitions, 
a pacifist, surely he was very far re- 
moved indeed from militarism. 
Moreover, Morris’s later romantic 
imaginative writings did not alto- 
gether bear out his own view of art, 
“that nothing can take serious hold of 
people, or should do so, but that 
which is rooted deepest in reality and 
is quite at first hand: there is no 
room for anything that is not forced 
out of a man of deep feeling, because 
of its innate strength and vision’. 


R. SUMMERS. 
The Dell, Uley, 
Nr. Dursley, Glos. 


“Keeping in touch” 
S two of a not inconsiderable 
number of pacifist reporters we 
write to protest at the comments 
made in the “Fighting Fund” panel 
in Peace News (Qct. 25). 


If indeed reporters are parasites 
then this term must apply to all 


REMEMBERING 


"E quote a 


generous corres- 
pondent: ‘‘Soon the millions 
will be remembering the sacrifices 
of two world-wars, and im a 
tangible fashion helping its victims 
and dependents. 
How appropriate it would be if the 
14,000 live members of PPU re- 
membered a cause’ which has 
striven—thus far, alas! fruitlessly 
—to make such sacrifices unneces- 
sary, by the contribution of a 
donation annually at the same period 
of the year: a one shilling donation 
would bring in £700. 
How many signatories, remember- 
ing with much heart-ache, will also 
look forward with continuing hope, 
by contributing to PPU financial 
requirements at this special season: 
Shall we give it a trial this 
year?” 


“ 


“ 


THE EDITOR. 
Contributions, Oct. 22-—Nov. 4: 
Total for 1946: £548 9s. 1d. 
Please make cheaues, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


that speech he deplored the tendency 
of the Communist Party to shout 
“fascist” at everyone who differed 
with Russian policy and Russian 
practice. 

But the Communist Party did not 
begin to shout “fascist” in 1946. It 
began in 1943 when the Communist 
parties in every country in the world 
summoned conferences in order to 
form | , ‘the united front against fas- 
cism.’ 

The fact that Russia renewed her 
pact of friendship with fascist Italy 
two months after the front against 
fascism was formed made no differ- 
ence. Everybody who said there 
should be ‘no war was a fascist. 
George Lansbury was a Social Fas- 
cist. The Daily Worker even pave 
some space to prove that Ethel 
Mannin was a Social Fascist. We all 
were, in fact. 

The thing to note here is that when 
the Communist Party was shouting 
“fascist” to all opponents from 19383 
on. there were no protests from Mr. 
Attlee. Why? The answer is that 
in choosing Collective Security as a 
means to peace, he was following the 
same policy as the Communist Party 
of Great Britain and of Russia. That 
Collective Security campaign of 1934, 
plus the united front against fascism, 
explains the muddled thinking of the 
past thirteen years. 

To me the high-light of the TUC 
Conference was the speech of Mr. 
W. G. Hunter. Here once again is 
the authentic voice of the men who 
formed the Socialist International and 
the men who formed the Labour 
Party and the Communist Party. 


JOHN SCANLON 


whose work is tconcerned with 2. 
creative or an interpretative approach 
to people. To say there are bad re- 
porters is to say nothing more than 
that there are bad artists and critics, 
but few would condemn artists and 
critics as parasites on that account. 


The question of the reporting of 
the Nuremberg: executions has 
already been answered by Mr. Gerald 
Barry in the New Statesman. If 
blame is due, you sir, should be 
aware that it must fall hot upon the 
shoulders of the reporters but upon 
other members of the journalistic 
profession who fulfil quite different 
functions. 


Your indictment applies by implica- 
tion also to members of Peace News 
editorial staff who have, hitherto, 
expressed their solidarity with other 
members of their profession by 
accepting membership of the National 
Union of Journalists, 

GEOFFREY PITTOCK-BUSS. 


JOHN W. COWLING. 
12B Manor Road, N.16. 


HOUSMAN’S 


EUROPEAN WITNESS 
—Stephen Spender 
A book about post-war Germany. 


10s. 6d. 
TENEMENT TOWN 
—L. FE. White 2s. 6d. 
THIEVES IN THE 
NIGHT 
—Arthur Koestler 10s. 6d. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 
HANDBOOK 8s. 6d. 


124 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.1I. 


£13 16s. 4d... 
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Ten Years Ago| You came to help us” 


Peace News, Nov. 7, 1936. 


A protest against the recent exe- 
cutions of Zinoviev and _ fifteen 
others, which is described as “a ju- 
dicial murder as well as a show” has 
been signed by eight members of 
the Dutch section of the War Resist- 
ers’ International. 

* * * 

“All horses in’ Austria that took 
part in the war are, by order of the 
War Ministry, to receive medals and 
an extra yation of oats,’ says a news 
report. 


cd * 

Wee ee os se.We have pledged onr- 
selves to have no part or lot in war. 
And others are taking the same vow 
because they recognise that a declar- 
ation in advance of war resistance is 
the only way in which the policies of 
governments can be influenced in the 
direction of peace. 

“I can imagine no better way of 
paying our debt to those who died and 
whose memory we recall at this time; 
I can imagine no better way in which 
to serve the unborn generations of 
the future.’—Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard. 


Parcels for Germany 


TEN DEPOTS OPEN 
IN PROVINCES 


Q@IAVE Europe Now is sending over 


‘7 2,000 parcels a month into the 
British Zone of Germany. Most of 


them contain warm clothing, sorely | 


needed for the winter. Each parcel 
has to be inspected before it leaves 
this country and half of this work 
of inspection is being done by ten 
depots in the provinces, manned 
entirely by voluntary labour, at the 
following addresses:— 

30 Norman Road, Birmingham, 31. 

Friends Meeting House, Bristol, 1. 

9 Adams Road, Cambridge. 

Friends Meeting House, 16 Newton 

Terrace, Glasgow, 2. 
The Stork Hotel, Liverpool, 1. 
6 Minster Yard, Lincoln. 
87 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 2. 

The Council of Social Service, 47 
Park Row, Nottingham. 

The Friends House, Church Street, 
Reading. 

13 Railway Approach, Worthing. 

Mrs. Peggy Duff, Secretary of Save 
Europe Now, says that offers of help 
in the evenings would be welcome. 
PPU groups in London or the 
Provinces may also wish to open new 
depots for this purpose, as one really 
practical way of relieving the great 
distress in Germany. 

* * * 

Air Vice-Marshal H. (er de 
Crespigny is appealing for books, 
shoes and old clothing of all kinds for 
more than a million refugees who 
have poured into Schleswig-Holstein. 
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We reserve the right to hold over 


;}a mood to think kindly of 


says an ex-officer of the German Army 


#\%VER 200 German students, many 
\Y of them disillusioned about the 
British way of life, have attended 
I.V.S.P. work schemes in the British 
Zone of Germany this summer. They 
came to the camp with a good deal 
of scepticism, as it was suspected 
that these camps were sponsored by 
Military Government. 


Some of the students had seen 
their homes, or their parents’ homes, 
requisitioned by Military Govern- 
ment while all had suffered from a 
year and a half of inadequate rations. 
So there were not many of them in 
inter- 


/national ideals. 


members invited. 


WESTMINSTER, National Society's 
69 Gt. 
Westminster 


Nov. 19, 7 p.m. “ i i i 
oF, p.m Beer EL Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., Lon-|PPU Christmas Cards. 


“Beat him up” 


Most of the students had been 
officers in the German army and had 
received wounds which disabled them 
in one way or another. For instance, 


;one student of 21 had fought in the 


recent war as an officer on the 
Eastern front and, in the last days, 
had taken part in the defence of 
Bremen. The town was very badly 
damaged during the seige, but this 
man survived and, when the war 
was over, he obtained a place at 
Gottingen University, where he 
heard about the I.V.S.P. and volun- 
teered to take part in a work scheme. 

A week before joining the camp he 


|} was sitting reading on a bench in 


the deserted park at Gottingen when 
he was attacked from behind by two 
British soldiers who “beat him up” 
and left him lying unconscious. 


After this incident he was on the 
point of deciding not to attend the 
LV.S.P. camp but, as all arrange- 
ments had been completed, he made 
the journey and spent a fortnight at 
the camp. He proved to be a hard 
worker and a charming companion, 
and gave great assistance in organ- 
izing two parties for refugee 
children. 


Typical letter 


After he left the camp this student 
wrote a letter to the Camp Leader, 
a British I1.V.S.P. member, which in 
sentiment is typical of many others 
received. In this letter the student 
declared: 

“Now that I have been home a few 
days I wish to send you a hearty 
greeting, It is just 6 o'clock and I 
am thinking about you there, sitting 
happily together round the table and 
cating your good evening meal. It may 
appear that I am thinking only of 
your good food, but that is really not 
the case. 

“I am thinking about you all be- 
cause my time there was so happy, 
and because in our happy community 
we grew so quickly into one large 
family that it was very hard for an 
individual to have to leave. I don’t 
believe that you, as English people 


“| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Southern Area. Kosa-on-Wye 


Peter St.. S.W.1. 
Abbey),  Tues.. 


P.O. for sample 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
APPLES. SMALL eating, cooking, 


PPU CHRISTMAS Cards, 
(be- tive original designs. 

others at 8d., 2d. and 1d. 
set of 


can quite understand how much it 
means for us to be able to leave for a 
time the daily cares (and they are 
many) which beset us, and enter a 
circle of like-minded people, not only 
speaking, but above all, working to 
help ease a little bit the great need of 
our times. 


No hatred 


“Perhaps you think that it is not 
right for me to wish to thank you, out 
I must do so in spite of that, and es- 
pecially because you were prepared, at 
the end of the war, to come to 
Germany and help us, showing that 
even in these days, there are people 
who have no hate against us Ger- 
mans, or at any rate, are ready to 
forget it. 

“I don’t believe that many Germans 
would have been prepared to work 
voluntarily in a conquered country 
(France, for instance) and give such 
help. I know I would not have been 
prepared to do so. But I believe that 
through your example all who have 
worked with IVSP have received a 
new idea, and I only hope that this 
idea will spread further in Germany 
and throughout the world. 

“Soon you will return to England, 
and I beg you to tell there exactly how 
it is with us here, and what you have 
experienced, both good and bad, so 
that your countrymen can obtain a 
different picture of Germany from 
that given by a biased propaganda 
machine. Who knows whether we 
may not see each other again, per- 
haps in an IVSP camp in Europe”. 


Arts and crafts 
Exhibition 


MPHE Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 

sponsored by the London Area 
of the PPU in conjunction with the 
Dick Sheppard Anniversary Gather- 
ing, renewed one’s faith in the 


artistic contribution which pacifists 
can make to society. 


Moreover, it disclosed two more 
of our promising young artists: R. A. 
Jerrans and Mrs. P. P. Willets, both 
prize-winners in the “Oils” section. 

One of the Jerrans ; paintings—of an 
Indian boy—recreated vividly the effects of 
starvation : the emaciated body, bones stick- 
ing through flesh, the look of despair. It 


should be seen by any who underestimates 
the terrifying effects of hunger. 


Mrs. Willets’ prize-winner is called “The 
Annuneiation.” It depicts a bombed street, 
deserted except for one pregnant woman 


watching the sun rise over the rooftops. 
One could almost feel the hope she was 
experiencing, both for her own child and for 
all unborn children. When, in another 
painting, Mrs. Willets departs from the 
necessarily subdued tones of ‘* The Annuncia- 
tion,” she displays her versatility in her 
bold use of reds and blues to enliven the 
whole picture. 
E. J. 


QUAKERISM. 


Friends, 
Friends’ 


Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and|exists for apprentice in progressive 
Practice of the Religious Society of|nursery firm. “ Accommodation, horti- 
free on application to the}cultural training, all found. 


i Home Service Committee,/to Haines Bros., Nurseryman, Mar- 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
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DICK SHEPPARD 
ANNIVERSARY 


Greater need 
for fellowship 


AT the Dick Sheppard Anniversary 
a Gathering at Friends House last 
Saturday, the address of welcome 
was given by Michael Tippett. 

He recalled how he had come to a 
previous anniversary fresh from 
prison, and conscious as never before 
of the need for fellowship—not only 
the fellowship of small groups. of 
C.O.s in prison, or in various services, 
(but a wider fellowship of the whole 
movement. , 

Times had changed now, he said, 
and energies were largely dissipated 
with the return of members to their 
pre-war occupations, but the need for 
fellowship is greater than ever. 

“At a time of pessimism and 
cynicism,” said Michael Tippett, “ I 
feel very gay.” Dick Sheppard 
made a great discovery in founding 
something that lives its own life, 
irrespective of circumstances, 

“If we realize the size of what we 
are up against we become simple and 
unafraid.” Most people had realized 
it now, after the horrors of 
Hiroshima, and were with us in all 
except the signing of the Pledge. 

Stuart Morris, General Secretary 
of the PPU, recalled that Dick Shep- 
pard was now little more than a 
name to many people. He also paid 
tributes to those other pioneers who 
had meant so much to the move- 
ment—George Lansbury, Max Plow- 
man, Eric Gill and Arthur Ponsonby. 

Presentations were made to two 
great workers for the cause, who are 
now transferring their services to 
other activities—John Barclay and 
Patrick Figgis. This token of grati- 
tude was enthusiastically approved 
by the gathering. 


What might be called the true 
passion of pacifism was expressed 
with unusual brilliance by the 


artistes we were privileged to hear. 

A sense of the indestructible spirit 
of life was re-created by Joan Arm- 
strong’s soprano singing, accompanied 
by Cecil Moore; by Colin Horsley’s 
interpretations of Beethoven and 
Chopin; by the delicate violin-playing 
of Desmond Heath, accompanied by 
John Moore-Bridger; and by Clifford 
Evans’ exquisite readings from the 
wonderful “ Burning of the Leaves” 
by Laurence Binyon. 

Mr. Evans’ second series of read- 
ings was taken from the unpublished 
work of a young pacifist—at his own 
request anonymous—who may prove 
to be one of the significant poets of 
the war. These poems strike with 
the inevitability of genius. Com- 
parison is invidious, but one caught 
echoes of something of the awful sim- 
plicity of William Blake. M.T. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Partics. 


London. |\garet Manor, Doddington, Kent. 
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GIFTS INVITED. 
fist Service Unit 
Nov. 27, 7 p.m. 
aitrac- 


Three at 4d., pool 7. 
Send 2s. VOLUNTEERS 


Plus _car- 
Aston-Cruz, 


evening. Expenses paid 
Write, phone or call. 


Liverpool Paci- 
Christmas Fair, 


56 Grove St., Liver- 


R URGENTLY 
eight to|jneeded to assist with dispatch of 


ASSISTANT WARDEN wanted for 
home for aged women, Extension of 
scheme, Apply Sec., ‘‘ Hatherlow,’’ 
44 Hartwood Rd., Southport. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 
LADY REQUIRES Resident Post 


Day or early|where tact, organising ability appre- 
if desired.|ciated; musical, 


Peace News,|Service, Guest House. 


interested in Youth 


Anything in- 
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MEETINGS, &c. 


B'HAM, Friends Meeting House. 
Bull St., Sat., Nov. 23, 2.30 p.m. A 
public educational forum: “ British- 
India Understanding.” Speakers: Sir 
George Schuster, CBE, MC, Woodrow 
Wyatt. MP. Shoran Singha, BA. 
Chairman: The Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham. 5.30 p.m., Brains Trust. 
Tickets, 2a.. from Dale Forty and 
Co., 80-84 New St., Birmingham, or 
at the door. 


CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Sa.. 
W.C.1. Wed., Nov. 13, 7 p.m., “One 
World or Nane?” (Brains Trust). 
Brains: Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Wing- 
Commdr. Millington, D.F.C.. M.P., 
j. F. Horrabin, Col. E. M. King, 
M.P., Miss F. L. Josephy. Question 
Master: Leslie Mitchell (British 
Movietone News). Admission free. 
Some reserved seats, 1s... from 
Federal Union, 20 Buckingham St.,. 
Ww 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2., Nov. 
15, 1.15 p.m, ‘“ The Crisis of Cul- 
ture,” Prof. John Macmurray.  Fri- 
day lunch-hour meeting. Admission 
free. National Peace Council. 


LONDON, W.C.1., 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens. Discussion lectures every 
Sun.. 7.30 p.m. Nov. 10: “* The 
Housing Problem and the Squatters™ 
Movement.” Nov. 17: “ The Banned 
Books of Engtand,” Alec Craig. Lon- 
don Anarchist Group. 


ACCOMMODATION 
ACCOMMODATION URGENTLY 


required by young couple, London or 


suburbs. Box 473. 


LAKE DISTRICT. Beck Allana and 
Rothay Bank, Grasmere, attractive 
vegetarian guest houses for strenuous 
or restful holidays. Write: Isabel 


James, Beck Allans, Grasmere. (Tel.: 
129. 


VEGETARIAN, FOOD Reform 
Guest House in lovely Mendip country. 
Easy reach of Weston, Cheddar. Amy 
Little. Uplands, Winscombe, Som. 
Tel. 2257. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful] recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow. The Briara, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate. Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED. 
Sunny Surrey, Vegetarian Guest 
House, cradled amidst beautiful pine- 
woods, 24 acre grounds, brochure 
“* Pinebrae.” Lower Bourne, Farnham. 
Telephone Frensham 417. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 
lessons (correspondence, or visit) 5s., 
classes Is. B Dorothy Matthews, 
B.A.. 32 Primrose Hill Rd., London, 
N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 


commemoratives particularly desired. 


493 Basingstoke Road, Reading. 


WANTED, BLAZER, to fit boy of 
8, and mac., child 3. State price. 


Box 572. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Pen sketches 
of Ribblesdale, 4s. 6d. doz. Hand 
coloured 1s. 6d. doz., post free. 
Smith. 17 Kenwick Drive, New Mos- 
ton, Manchester. 


WAR RESISTERS’ International 
wd. welcome gifts of foreign 
stamps for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. Any such gifts 
received with gratitude. PJ]. send to 
the War Resisters’ International, 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


PATRIOTISM EXAMINED in “‘In- 
ternational Thoughts,” Is. 9d. post- 
paid. BM/JONIB, London, W.C.1. 

READ WILL Green’s ‘ Questions 
and Answers on Conscription.”’ 2d. 
(post 1d.), 1s. 4d. doz., post free, 
from Jim Le Noury, 4 The Grove, 
Poolsbrook, Chesterfield. 

A BIBLE for animal lovers. 
ideal gift for Humanitarians. ‘‘ The 
Stamper of the Skies.’”’ Compiled by 
Will Hayes from the Scriptures and 
Folk-lore of al] peoples. Beautifully 


The 


illustrated. 2s. 6d., postage 6d. The 
Order of the Great Companions, 
eae Chapel, Meopham Green, 
ent. 


q|°8 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


ACTIVE PROPONENTS, 
Heard or Aldous Huxley 
theories 1985—1945, or 
Maugham’s Razor Edge. 
Heard-Huxley Group, 
Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo 


Gerald 
basic 
Somerset 
Write Sec 
“ Merville,” 


scope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope. The Psycho-Success Inati- 


tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


CONTACT CLUB. Congenial pen 
friendships for ali. Parties., stp., 


See.. P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdne., Rumney, 
Cardiff. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


We cannot confirm satisfactory 
conditions of employment in all posts 
advertised. Applications in doubt are 
recommended to consult the Central 
Board for COs, 6 Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1, which will often be able to 
give useful advice. 


APPLICATIONS ARE invited for 
the post of Assistant Editor of Peace 
News. Experience of make-up essen- 


tial. Write: Editor, PN, 3 Blackstock; 


Road, N.4. 

WARDEN/S OR Housekeeper, re- 
quired now for Pacifist Service Unit 
doing social work with Problem 
Families. Members are resident; re- 
ceive maintainence, £1 p.w. allow- 
ance. Enquiries and applications to 
PSU, 56 Grove St., Liverpool 7. 


teresting considered. Box 570. 


| EXPERIENCED NEGOTIATOR re- 
quires full or part time employment, 
town and country experience. Would 
consider partnership with active 
builder or estate agent. Box 571. 


C.0., 25, unconditionally exempt, 
requires position; experienced book- 
keeping, accounts, auditing and gen. 
office routine. Other suggestiona 
welcomed; excellent refs. Box 567. 


TYPEWRITERS ARE searce. Send 
that typing to Lowes. 1s. 3d. per 
1,000 words. Quick service. 4 Perey 
Garden Cottages. Tynemouth. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, etc. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.5. Tel. Canonbury 3862. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


; SHEPPARD PRESS, 3 Blackstock 
Road, N.4, invites MSS of books 
appealing to a_ well-informed, dis- 
ecriminating public. Send synopsis in 
first instance. 


LETTER HEADINGS,  Businesa 
Cards, Duplicate Books, specially 
‘printed for you. Write for prices 
and samples. Leighton Dingley and 


Co., 70 Brackley Sq., Woodford Green, 
| Essex. 


| 

ACCOUNTANT C.O. writes up 
traders bks.; attenda to all Income 
Tax matters; company formation; 
\audita and costing. Provincial clients 
\visited without obligation. Box 96. 
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End of the ‘Benefit of the doubt’ 


‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED, 


that USA will insist on what Stalin 
said he desired, namely, “strong inter- 
national control.” If the Russians. at 
any time really hoped that they could 
avoid international jinspection and 
control, that hope has now gone by 
the board. It is just faintly possible 
that the Russians are preparing to 
climb down on this crucial issue, and 
that they are trying to cover their 
retreat by taking eredit for an 
initiative in general disarmament, 
while launching this fantastie attack. 


Retreat from Molotov 


THIS is perhaps what The Econo- 


mist (Nov. 2) means when it says: 
““Mr. Molotov's policy has not been particu- 
larly successful; and this has been noticed 
at the Kremlin. The growing international 
tension is viewed with dismay in Moscow, 
and Stalin is obviously anxious to prepare 
a switch-over to the other line of diplomacy 
which has not yet been tested in earnest. In 
particular, he is anxious to dissociate himaelf 
--discreetly, but yet quite visibly—from a 
policy that may have to be abandoned.” 


Undoubtedly, the sooner the policy 
of which Mr. Molotov is the spokes- 
man is abandoned the better. It keeps 
the world in perpetual jitters; and, 
if it be true, as we are universally 
assured it is, that Russia even more 
than any other country dreads 
another war, it is a perverse policy: 
for it has done more in one year than 
Hitler managed to do in five or six to 
convince the Amenican man-in-the- 
street that war is inevitable, 
Diminishing goodwill] 

MUCH graver note is now being 

sounded in the most trustworthy 
organs of the British press. In my 
judgment, the Manchester Guardian 
and The Economist have proved 
themselves over the last six years to 
be the most reliable journals in the 
ecountrv. They both have liberal 
principles and they stick to them. 
After them comes The Observer, The 


Look to the 


PEOPLE 


a plea to socialists 


Donald Port § 6d. 


Jason Press Publication 


NUMBER ONE SOLD OUT 
NUMBER TWO ENLARGED 
by eight 
pages. 


VALUES 


Articles, Poems, Reviews 
by 
FRANCIS ANDREWS 
KENNETH BARNES 
HAROLD BING 
EDWARD CONZE 
FRANK DAWTRY 
GEOFFREY GILBERT 
ERIC ST. MOEDEL 
J. ALLEN SKINNER 
J. BARRY WEBB 
November 1st. 

ONE SHILLING 
. (ts. 1d. post free) 
HOUSMAN’S BOOKSHOP LTD. 


124 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 


Ready 


Og and Other 
Ogres } 
REG!INALD REYNOLDS 
Author of 
Cleanliness and Godliness 
Preface by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 
Mr. Reynolds is an irrepressible |} 
satirist, and this, his first | 
volume of selected verse, covers | 
a variety of subjects. He scorns || 
the limitations of ‘a political | 
label, and gangs his guerilla | 
gait with evident pleasure oa) 
having had a crack at every 
popular ikon and all kinds of 
clap-trap. 
Illustrated by QUENTIN CRISP 
6s. net. | 


| George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


oe) 


Times, on the other hand, is badly 
tainted with opportunism. 


The Manchester Guardian has al- 
ways dealt honestly with the Russian 
problem; and latterly it has come very 
near to despair. But it agrees with 
m re ‘ 4 
The HKeonomist that Stalin’s recent 
utterances may mean that a more 
moderate policy is in contemplation. 
The advance must come from Russia. 

Mr. Byrnes argued that the most serious 
menace to peace was ‘the idea of the in- 
evitability of conflict’ that is springing from 
the failure to get a working understanding 
between Russia and the West. Stalin denies 
this; to him the most serious threat is ‘“ the 
incendiaries of a new war, foremost Churchill 
and those who think like him in England 
and the United States.’’ If only it were as 
simple as that! If only the sole obstacle 
to friendship were a small die-hard element 
in the Western countries, we could indeed 
live comfortably. But unfortunately for 
Stalin’s contention we have the regrettable 
truth that the mass of goodwill in the West 
for Soviet Russia has been steadily diminish- 
ing in the past two years, not because of any 
groups of ‘war-mongers,’ but because of 
Russia’s own actions. 


“Economist’s’’ verdict 


MPSHE ECONOMIST (Nov, 2), after 

glancing at those “who would 
accord to Russian actions and mo- 
tives an indulgence they would never 
dream of according to their own 
country,” continues: 

It is unlikely that any citizen of the 
Western democracies who can distinguish 
evidence from propaganda has any _ illusions 
left about the nature of the Soviet state. 
Internally, it is a brutal and conscienceless 
tyranny, whose exploitation of the individual 
is in no way excused by the fact that it is 
done under the banner of Marxian Socialism. 
Externally, it appears to have neither 
scruples nor ideals. The Soviet Jeadera ran 
away from Hitler as long as they could and 
joined the anti-Fascist crusade only when 
they had to. 

The fable that their boorish aggressive- 
ness now that they are on top can be ex- 
plained and excused by the deep suspicions 
of the West that they have inherited from 
revolutionary days—a fable that many people 
in the West have tried hard to believe against 
their better judgment—can he believed no 
longer. The picture of the men in the 
Kremlin as so hag-ridden by nameless fears 
that they cannot think straight is ludicrous: 
the evidence is that they are very coo] caleu- 
Jators, well in contro) of their own emotions. 
Russian policy on the showing it bas made 
to date is power-politics, out to ect what it 
can for the price it is willing to pay, and 
determined to exploit to the full advantages 
that Aa dictatorship always has over 
democracies in the war of nerves. 

It has become difficult over recent months 
for any open-minded and reasonable man in 
the Western countries to resist the evidence 
that establishes these contentions. But they 
do not add up to the inevitability of war, 
certainly not in the foreseeable future, 

The Economist has never talked in 
envthing like those terms of Soviet 
Rerasia before. 


Liberal disillusion 
MPLHE consummation of the grodual 
\ change in the attitude of those 


two journals towards Russia is svmp- 
tomatic and sienificant. It means 


that the liheralicm of this country— | 


the Itberalism that *s cammion to all 
parties, and is the great achievement 
of Britain—has reached a point where 
it epn no longer give Soviet Russia 
the benefit of the doubt. It is not a 
question of ‘getting tough with 
Russ‘a’—Britain is in no position to 
do that—but of refusing to make any 
more concessions to her, because of 
the bitter knowledge that concessions 
are treated by Russia not as evidence 
of good-will but of weakness. 

That was. in fact. the attitude 
adcwted by Mr. Attlee in his address 
to the Trade Union Congress; but 
there it was made fairly. plain that 
there is a strong minority of the La- 
beur movement which does not agree 
with the policy of no more concessions 
to Russia. But when it comes to 
positive policies their most vociferous 
spokesmen in the House of Cammons 
propose only a surrender to Russia 
all along the line. 

It is a pity that instead of attack- 
ing Mr, Bevin’s policy on its strongest 
point. the Labour dissentients do not 
concentrate more on tits weakest— 
the shocking fndifference of the 
Government’s attitude towards Ger- 
many. But this is no doubt because 
an imaginative policy towards Ger- 
mony means still more firmn?ss with 
Russia, and some firmness with USA 


THE BROAD PATH 


Let no man turn aside, ever so 
slightly, from the broad path of 
honour, on the plausible pretence that 
he is justified by the goodness of his 
end, All good ends can be worked 
out by good means. Those that can- 
not are bad and may be counted so at 
once, and left alone. 

—Charles Dickens, in “Barnaby 

Rudge.” 


NO ORCHIDS FOR 
FRANCO! 


PARANCO is the key to the present 
tension between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union. 

This was the conclusion of Mr. A. 
Ramos Oliviera, at the National 
Peace Council lunch-hour meeting: in 
the Kingsway Hall on Friday last. 

In May, 1945, with the victorious 
Allied armies flooding over Europe, 
Franco was preparing’ to abdicate, 
declared Mr. Oliviera. The breaking 
off of diplomatic relations, coupled 
if necessary with the threat of 
military sanctions, would have re- 
moved his crumbling regime. The 
Republican Government could have 
been restored, and our task in 
Europe would now be infinitely more 
simple. 

But that word was never spoken, 
and the fascists henceforth consoli- 
dated their power. 

“So long as British policy towards 
Spain remains the same,” declared 
Mr. Oliviera, “it is no use trying to 
change Russian poliey in Eastern 
Europe.” The political survival of 
Franco was the greatest cause of 
alarm in USSR. If a firm line was 
not taken now the menace of another 
war—“Franco’s only hope of sur- 
vival ’—might become even greater. 


—_— 


C.0. TEACHERS ON 


SOLDIERS’ PAY 


MISS ELLEN WILKINSON stated 
4 in the Commons earlier this 
year that it would be improper for 
a Local Authority to have employed 
a C.O. at soldier’s pay after April 1, 
1945. On the strength of this state- 
ment the Central Board for C.O.s 
took up with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion two cases where this practice 
was still in force. 

One case in Notts. was easily 
cleared up, but in another at 
Leicester the authority argued that 
the C.O. concerned had agreed to 
work at soldier’s pay for the duration 
of the war. They restored him to 
his proper salary only from Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

The Board made _ representations 
to the Ministry and now learns that 
arrears to April, 1945, have been 
paid. 

Should any C.O. teachers he still in a 
similar position the Board (6 Ends'eigh 


Street, W.C.t) will be glad to take up their 
cases, 


“NO CONSCRIPTION” PETITION 
OPEN ANOTHER MONTH 


TINHE No Conscription Council has 
decided to defer the closing date 
of the Petition Campaign to Decem- 
ber 31. : 
It is hoped that a special effort will 
be made by all concerned in a further 
drive for signatures. Wherever 
possible a house-to-house canvass 
for signatures should be made in 
selected streets in a _ constituency 
and a careful record kept. When 
the petition is finally handed or 
posted to the M.P. concerned, the re- 
sults of this sample poll should be 
indicated. iy. 
It is probable that some decision 
will be taken during the new 
Parliamentary session regarding the 
continuation of conscription, Every- 
thing possible, therefore, should be 
done to increase the influence of the 
petition in the remaining weeks of 
the campaign. 


ALAN ASHTON 
PACIFISTS will feel a deep sym- 

pathy for Phyllis Ashton, now 
grieving the Joss of Alan, her hus- 
band. He had endured the desolate 
marshes of Saleot (Essex) for seven 
years ditching, hedging, sugar-beet 
pulling and the rest, sustained no 
doubt by the thoughts of a more con- 
genial life after the war. He was 
released from the WAC some weeks 
ago, landed a job as an ‘art editor for 
the Government of the Soudan and 
went out only three weeks ago. 
Phyllis and two other children were 
to follow shortly. 

While he was diving from a 
higeh bonrd in a Khartoum swimming 
pool, Alan struck a lower diving 
board and was killed instantly. 
Phyllis, whose dream of a life devoted 
to art seemed to be coming true, needs 
help to endure the blow. Can anyone 
offer a home for the two boys aged 
nine and three-and-a-half, for a 
couple of weeks to give her a chance 
to adjust herself ? a 
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Federal Union goals: 
world peace and law 


A T the second Federal Union meet- 
~™ ing of their winter — series, 
Group-Captain Fulljames spoke on 
the need for an International Police 
Force. There could be no real peace 
in competitive search for national 
security. Russia in the past had 
claimed to be a champion of collective 
security. Given the chance she might 
well resume that attitude again. 
Group-Capt. Fulljames read a letter 
from a young man unwilling to join 
the RAF, who had no faith in the 
sovereign state, but would be prepared 


to back and join an International 
Police Force. 
Mr. Scholefield Allen, KC, MP, 


spoke on the need for an International 
Court of Equity. War had sometimes 
served to right out-dated treaties. 
They must find an organization to do 
that in the future. 

There was no international body 
to deal with grievances which ordinary 
citizens might suffer at the hands of 
governments. 


Mee nt 


About half our readers subscribe 

to the monthly pamphlets and 

have therefore seen the attractive 
2-colour issue 


‘PEACE AND CHRISTMAS’ 


It contains 3 drawings (one by 


Arthur Wragg) and 3 poems (one 

by Laurence Housman) and is the 

perfect “ something-more-than-a- 
card.” 

Those in the other half should send 5d. 


for a post-free copy to 
PN, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
4s. doz. with envelopes; 3s. 6d. withont. 


Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Led. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.19. 
For all Printing & 


Stationery 


SEE 


OUR SPECIMENS 


of 
BooK JACKET 
DESIG NS 
Devon Commerciat Arts 


9a, HIGH STREET, 
BARNSTAPLE 


LONDON REPS. AVAILABLE 


WINTER SPORTS IN 


SWITZERLAND 
THE RIVIERA 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guaranteed SUNSHINE is the slogan of 
the above-mentioned holiday resorta. 

Special Services by Air for the Winter 
Sports Season in Switzerland. 

Seats by Air and Rail and Steamer 
guaranteed, but early booking essential. 

Send for Winter Resorts 

Brochure. 

by Air, Rail 


Bookings and Steamer to 


all parts., 


G. F. HUELIN, 


(late Holmes and Huelin), 
7 ARGYLE RD., ILFORD ESSEX. 


CATARRH 


THIS commonest of all disease con- 

ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 
debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicatethesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic —a prescription with 5000 
years of history—is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent; and greatly helps in 
neutralising and liquifyina catarrh. 

Send stamps 5d. for two 20-page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person. 


Allysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 
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